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Professor  at  the  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind  at  Berchem-Sainte- 

Agatha,  Translated  from  the  French 
By  Flora  E.  Otis 

Research  Librarian  at  the  Training  School. 

Editor^s  Note. — At  the  present  time  sense-training  plays  such  an 
important  and  considerable  part  in  the  education  of  normal  and  defective 
children  in  this  country,,  and  has  for  its  ends  such  widely  different  purposes, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  pause  a moment  and  take  thought  unto  ourselves 
regarding  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  this  innovation  in  educational 
practice.  This  translation  from  the  Erench  of  the  translation  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  excellent  Italian  work  is  to  be  welcomed,  representing  as  it 
does  the  most  advanced  thought  in  the  conception  of  sense  training  as 
advocated  by  leading  authorities  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  principles  involved  are  those  of  the  best  educational  and 
psychological  theory  of  the  day. 

There  is  almost  no  problem  in  modern  pedagogy  that  has  caused  more 
flow  of  ink  than  that  of  ‘‘the  education  of  the  senses.”  Books  and  articles 
have  been  written,  on  the  one  hand  to  show  its  usefulness  to  point  out  its 
means  and  realization,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  gainsay  it  completely,,  or 
even  to  ridicule  it.  Perhaps  at  the  present  time  an  opinion  may  be  permitted, 
which,  while  not  deciding  absolutely  against  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
retains  whatever  is  useful  in  sense  training,  but  which  does  not,  properly 
speaking,  admit  the  possibility  of  increase  in  keenness  of  the  senses  them- 
selves; it  is  not  the  senses  which  profit  by  sense  training,  it  is  the  mind;  it  is 
our  intellect. 

We  arrived  at  this  conclusion  while  reading  an  Italian  work,  “The 
Education  of  the  Senses,”  by  E Marsili.^  We  give  below  the  translation  of 
the  last  chapter,  entitled.  “Conclusion — Resume.” 


^A  translation  of  the  last  chapter,  “Conclusion-Resume”  of  an 
Italian  work.  La  Educasione  dei  sensi,  by  E Marsili,  appearing  in  the  Revue 
de  Pedotechnie,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Oct.-Nov.,  1913. 

^Evaristo  Marsili. — La  Educazione  dei  sensi,  with  a preface  by  Ber- 
nardino Varisco.  Citta  di  Castello,  Casa  tipografico-editrice  S.  Lapi,  1912, 

pp.  208. 
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Conclusion  Resume 

“The  severest  critics  will  tell  us  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  write  a 
book  in  which  one  does  not  in  the  end  tear  down  some  system  and  construct 
something  new  from  it.  But  we  have  already  intimated  that  in  a certain 
respect  our  purpose  was  very  modest.  We  intended  neither  to  destroy  nor 
to  create,  which  is  a very  diflficult  but  at  the  same  time  also  a very  easy 
undertaking.  We  tried  above  all  to  interpret,  and  we  feel  that  the  time  and 
effort  involved  have  not  been  in  vain.  Ts  it  possible  to  educate  the  senses?' 
demands  Prof.  G.  A.  Colozza.^  To  this  question,  we  believe,  one  should 
reply  both  yes  and  no,  and  with  equal  reason.  It  is  necessary  to  agree  upon 
what  we  mean  by  the  senses  and  their  educability,  in  order  to  co-ordinate 
the  points  of  view  from  which  this  question  might  be  answered.  From  the 
practical  point  of  view  some  significant  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  our 
present  work,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  In  ordinary  language,  the  term  “sense”  embraces  several  meanings, 
such  as:  (a)  impressionability  of  the  peripheral  organs;  (b)  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  stimulus;  (c)  nervous  excitation  and  its  propagation;  (d) 
consciousness. 

2.  It  is  unlikely  that  impressionability  and  excitation,  which  are 
inherent  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  organs,  and  which,  in  common  usage, 
constitute  the  essential  elements  of  sensibility,  are  really  educable,  that  is  to 
say,  that  one  can  increase  and  perfect  their  functioning  to  any  degree  beyond 
that  which  would  come  about  through  spontaneous  development,*^  especially 
after  the  first  years  of  life. 

3.  There  remains  consciousness,  which  is  Vactivite  educable  par 
excellence.  But  consciousness  of  sensations  alone  is  not  different  from  that 
of  memory  alone,  or  of  reasoning  alone,  or  of  will  alone,  since  it  is  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  function  of  the  mind. 

4.  However,  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  funda- 
mental sensibility,  with  respect  to  impressionability,  excitability,  and  trans- 
mission, assuming  these  to  be  organic  functions,  the  realization  of  this 


®Prof.  Colozza,  who  in  his  well-known  book,  II  Giuoco  nella  Psicologia 
e nella  Pedagogia,  published  in  1895,  upheld  the  educability  of  the  senses 
from  the  point  of  view  of  perfection  of  the  sense  organs,  has  recently 
published  a long  article  in  the  Rivista  Pedagogica  in  which  he  radically 
modifies  his  opinions.  In  this  new  work  he  arrives  at  conclusions  similar  to 
ours,  maintaining  that  the  appreciable  and  tangible  results  obtained  from 
sense  training  are  not  the  perfection  of  the  physical  organs  but  are  an 
adaptation  and  a specific  development  of  the  intelligence.  The  article  in 
question  is  now  included  among  others  of  great  value  in  a book  by  the  same 
author,  “Questioni  di  Pedagogia." 

^Herlin’s  italics. 
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improvement  is  more  a ^prophylactic  or  hygienic  than  strictly  a pedagogical 
problem. 

5.  All  things  considered,  the  spontaneous  development  of  child  life  in 
the  higher  levels  of  knowledge  necessitates  a sound  development  of  the  sensi- 
bilities, and  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  entire  development  characteristic  of 
special  mental  types  of  mind  is  ontogenetic. 

6.  School  exercises  in  so-called  sense  training  do  not  apply,  properly 
speaking,  to  the  education  of  the  sensibility  nor  do  they  seriously  affect  it, 
but  they  do  educate  the  mind  for  the  acts  of  observation,  attention,  judgment, 
classification,  and  nomenclature,  with  respect  to  the  special  objects  of  con- 
sciousness which  are  the  sensory  attributes  of  the  body,  leaving  unchanged 
the  sensibility  as  such. 

In  this  connection  the  change  of  opinion  which  has  come  about  among 
some  of  those  interested  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  and  among  some 
medico-psychologists  is  very  significant.  It  is  especially  significant  because 
from  this  class  of  savants  one  might  have  expected  quite  different  con- 
clusions. Moreover,  Prof.  Sante  de  Sanctis  does  not  hesitate  to  accept 
certain  radical  conclusions  of  Colozza,  and  to  admit,  among  other  things,  that 
“Auricular  exercises  in  cases  of  partial  deafness  do  not  at  all  improve  the 
receptivity  or  the  auditory  conduction,  but  serve  only  to  develop  the 
attention.”® 

And  Prof.  G.  Ferreri,  one  of  the  most  competent  Italian  educators  of 
deaf-mutes,  in  a paper  on  the  educability  of  blind  deaf-mutes  presented  at 
the  Congress  of  Typhlology,  held  at  Rome,  December  3,  1906,  reconfirms  his 
suspicions  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  sensory  compensation  by  which,  in  the 
case  of  blind  deaf-mutes,  owing  to  a kind  of  transfer  of  physiological  energy, 
the  tactile  sensibilities  are  perfected  to  a very  high  degree,  and  he  agrees 
with  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Romagnoli,  who,  himself  blind,  asserts,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  if  there  really'are  compensations  they  are  mental  and 
are  products  of  voluntary  attention. 

As  to  the  argument  for  the  perfection  of  the  peripheral  sense  organs, 
it  is  contradicted  by  many  facts,  as  for  example,  the  following.  One  who  is 
unaccustomed  to  observing  through  the  microscope  at  first  has  difficulty  in 
seeing  living  typhus  bacteria,  which  are  whitish  and  almost  transparent, 
and  are  easily  lost  sight  of  in  the  water  in  which  they  move.  And  yet  these 
bacteria  are  easily  seen  by  the  eye  which  is  trained  to  microscopic  observa- 
tions. But  the  beginner,  after  a few  trials,  passes  rapidly  from  non-vision 
to  vision.  Can  we  explain  this  on  the  basis  of  a sudden  change  in  the  visual 
mechanism  or  ought  we  not  rather,  by  a simple  process  of  reasoning,  ascribe 
it  to  a subtle  change  in  the  state  of  consciousness? 

®S.  de  Sanctis. — Ulnsegnamento  per  anormali  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Roman  Association  for  the  medico-pedagogical  care  of  abnormal  children 
and  indigent  defectives,  April,  1911,  p.  54. 
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7.  If  the  differential  analysis  of  the  elementary  sensory  properties  of 
objects  is  kept  within  certain  limits  and  is  adapted  to  the  function  of|^^ 
synthesis  it  may  be  wholesomely  instructive,  but  if  carried  to  excess  it  may  be 
detrimental  to  intelligence,  since  the  latter  ought  to  restrict  itself  to  the  ideal 
of  things  as  wholes. 

8.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  pure  sensibility  begins,  of  course,  to 
diminish  at  quite  an  early  age  (without,  however,  interfering  with  the 
further  development  of  the  intelligence)  or,  at  least,  remains  stationary. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  in  support  of  this  view,  for  many  people| 
of  dull  or  defective  senses  have  superior  intelligence  and  reach  the  highest! 
points  of  culture,  whereas  others  of  very  acute  senses  do  not  have  particu- 
larly keen  intelligence.  | 

9.  The  intelligence  even  seeks  out,  coordinates,  “integrates,”  interprets, “ 
and  evaluates  the  information  obtained  through  the  senses,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  often  resolves  them,  separates  them  into  elements  and  avails 
itself  of  them ; it  is  this  which  has  brought  about  the  illusion  that  it  is  possible 
to  perfect  the  senses. 

10.  Although  certain  functions  and  physical  properties,  whose  perfec-| 

tion,  if  possible  and  when  possible,  does  not  constitute  a truly  pedagogical^ 
problem,  enter  into  the  vague  notions  of  “sensibility”  and  of  “sense,”  the* 
fact  remains  that  all  education  of  the  senses  has  for  its  ends  the  increase 
and  development  of  the  sensible  consciousness,  and  the  purpose  of  education* 
relative  thereto  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : i 

(a)  To  build  up,  strengthen,  and  refine  observation  and  attentionf 

respecting  the  information  obtained  through  the  senses;  I 

(b)  To  increase  and  unify  the  experience  of  such  sensory  acquisitions!^ 
by  fixing  them  in  systems  and  convenient  classifications ; 

(c)  In  the  formal  exercises  not  to  aim  exclusively  at  perception,  as  isji 

sometimes  done,  but  to  keep  in  mind  also  imagination  and  memory ; ( 

(d)  To  instill  the  capacity  for  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  effect': 
from  the  fewest  sensory  impressions  and  with  the  greatest  speed  and 
accuracy. 

in 

In  the  pages  preceding  those  which  we  have  translated,  the  author^ 
endeavors  to  collect  as  many  facts  and  reasons  as  possible  in  support  of  his  “ 
theory;  for  this  reason  we  earnestly  recommend  that  those  who  can  read! 
Italian  procure  this  well-written  and  very  instructive  book. 


We  inadvertently  omitted  from  our  list  of  Summer  Schools  lash' 
month  that  of  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  Two  very! 
valuable  courses  relating  to  Mental  Defectives  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Trettien. 
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